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PRACTICE against THEORY. 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

Nature has placed the natural eye of men in the front side of 
the head. False education, or natural perversity, has twisted 
round the mental eye of some men, so that it looks out at the 
back side of the head. Heuce there are two parties i the 
world,—the Forward-looking, and the Backward-looking ; or 
the Progressives and the Retrogressives. 

It seems to us that there is great significancy in the arrange- 
ment of nature. The eyes of man look forward, that they may 
see where they are to go; because Progress is the law of the 
universe. Arts, science, government, have reached their present 
stage, from the rudest beginnings, by successive and number- 
less improvements. The present copiousness of written lan- 
guages has grown out of a few alphabetic characters. Archi- 
tecture may be traced gradually up, from a hollow tree, or 
cross-poles stuck in the earth, to its present luxury, maguifi- 
cence and granite solidity. The multiplied uses of steam-power, 
on land and river and ocean, originated in seeing the lid of a 
tea-kettle thrown off by the boiling of the water within. 
Even the earth itself, though made by Omnipotence, was not 
made ina day. ‘The geologists tell us, that it took countless 
ages to prepare it for vegetation; and other cycles of count- 
less ages to prepare it for the successive races of animals ; and 
others still, to prepare it for the residence of man. To better 
the condition of all things around us is the moral law, as well 
as the physical. A generation that does not leave the world 
and society better than it found them, has proved false to its 
mission. It is the unprofitable servant, who, with talents be- 
stowed, makes no return of talents acquired; and whose just 
penalty is “outer darkness.” And so, with each individual. 
All are bound to add something to the common welfare. This 
lecessitates progress ; and for safe progress,—in order that men 
nay see in what direction they should go, that they may go in 
the most direct path, that they may not stumble,—for these pur- 
poses, men have their eyes in the front side of their heads. 
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It is true that, at the top of the spinal column, all men have 
the atlas, or ring of bone, on which the head is supported ; and 
that, jutting up into the centre or hollow of the atlas, is the 
dentatus, or tooth-like bone ; and that, by meaus of this curious 
apparatus, the whole head can be swung round to one side 
or the other, as on a_ pivot, so as tocommand a view of the 
whole space behind us, should any indications of approaching 
danger in that direction be given. But it by no means follows 
from this, that a man’s rear is his natural field of vision. 

If, by any sudden jerk, the head is thrown backwards with 
violence, the dentatus may be forced out of the atlas, which, in 
popular language, is breaking the neck. ‘This is what usually 
takes place when criminals are executed by being hanged. _ Big- 
otry, however, when it can take its victims while they are 
young, has the art of so suppling the muscles, and twisting the 
head round more and more, by skilfully app lied violence, as, at 
ast, to make it face backwards, without breaking the neck. 
This last circumstance is a pity. 

The Retrogressives look out of the back side of their head. 
Their natural, but now perverted instinct of advancement, urges 
them backw ards, as it does other people forwards. They labor 
to restore the past. Some of them would go back further than 
others ; but this is a difference of no consequence ; for all would 
go back from the point where they happen to be ; and this in- 
volves an infinite series of retrogradations. 'Though any one 
should now flatter himself that he should be satisfied could he 
realize the institutions of Egypt; yet, were these secured, the 
same instinct would still hurry him on beyond Egypt, with as 
much vehemence as ever. In the lowest deep, a lower deep 
would still invite him to sink. 

The retrogressive impulse, often, perhaps generally, exhibits 
itself in the form of stand-still, or opposition to all progress. As 
the universe is moving forward, if one moves backward at pre- 
cisely the same pace, he appears to be stationary. It is only 
when one moves back faster than the sublime order of things 
advances, that he appears, in Hibernian phrase, to advance 
backwards. A man upon a tread-mill just maintains his posi- 
tion, when his own motion balances that of the wheel he steps 
on. 

All natious and all interests, have their backward-looking or 
retrogressive class. In India, these are the Bramins; in Eng- 
land, the tories ; in the Fejee Islands, the cannibals. Religion 
has them; government has them ; education has them. 

In the department of education, and within a few years past, 
this retrogressive or stationary spirit has developed itself pretty 
vigorously, in some parts of Massachusetts, and in some other 
sections of the country. Until within a few years, indeed, 
there was not advancement enongh any where in this country 
to provoke it to action. The great watch-word under which 
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the party has rallied, is that which we have placed first at the 
head of this article, —P RACTICE aGainst ‘I‘Heory. Under this 
Slogan, or war-cry, new things have been denounced as Z‘heo- 
retic. aud old things have been defended as Practical. The 
advocates of new methods have been stigmatized as innovators, 
theorists, visionaries, dreamers, and so forth ; while the defend- 
ers of antiquated notions and abuses, have been styled Practical 
men, in token of honor; and their most doughty champions 
have been advanced to posts of distinction. Facts and argu- 
ments, emanating from the friends of improvement and reform, 
have been set aside by the shortest of all arguments,—the de- 
spised Nazareth from which they come. 

We propose to say a few words on this subject, which, as we 
hope, may serve to reconcile extremes, to moderate the views of 
ultraists, and to bring whatever of educational zeal and talent 
there may be amongst us, into more harmonious and codperative 
action, in favor of the abiding and precious interests of educa- 
tion. In these remarks, we take for our text the second part of 
the title at the head of this article.—THeory AND Practice. 

With delerence to wiser men, we hold it as an axiom, that there 
is no such thing as intelligent practice which does not originate 
in theory ; and no such thing as established or credible theory, 
which has not been ratified by practice. All intelligent action 
includes both theory anv practice. 'Vhe blind mole, as he runs 
along his covered furrow in the earth, is a perfect prototype of 
the merely practical man ; the miller that flies a second time 
into the candle’s blaze, after having had his legs and wings 
once scorched there, is a perfect prototype of the merely theo- 
retic man. he first is impervious to all ideas of any thing 
better than he now does or knows; the second grows no wiser 
by experience. ‘The epithet Practical, therefore, in the sense 
which excludes theory, or speculation, is a highly derogatory 
term; and the man who assumes it in this sense, dictates his 
own title as plainly as Dogberry did. 

Kivery intelligent man, in every voluntary action he performs, 
has a theory. He has a pirpose ; he has an idea of the nature 
or properties of the object he wishes to affect, or effect ; and he 
has a conception or notion that certain ways are better than 
other ways for accomplishing his design. This is Theory. It 
is the mind going before the haad, and directing its movements 
with reference to a desired result. If it stops here, then there 
is no test to show whether it is sound theory, or unsound ; ; and 
hence the necessity of practice also, 

The etymological meaning of the word theory, is, to see or to 
contemplate. Professor Olmsted says, ‘a theory is founded on 
inferences drawn from principles which have been established 
on independent evidence ;” and in this, he distinguishes it from 
an hypothesis, which he defines to be “a proposition assumed, 
to account for certain phenomena, which has no other evidence 
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of its truth than that it affords a satisfactory explanation of 
those phenomena.” Yet men are often constrained to act 
on hypotheses merely,—a far less safe guide than theory. 

What mechanician would ever invent a valuable machine, 
unless he first proposed to himself a certain improvement to be 
effected, and then, mentally, arranged every band, wheel, cog 
and pin, deemed necessary to its successful working. If he 
makes wheels practically only, that is, only as he has been 
taught to make them, there will be no improvement to the end 
of time ; if he makes them at random, the doctrine of chances 
will show that no life is long enough to make even two that 
will fit and play together. 

Columbus had a theory, that by sailing west he should dis- 
cover land. Ono! said his practical contemporaries ; if there 
were land there, do you think the world would have existed 
more than five thousand years, and nobody would have discov- 
ered it; and so they quoted texts of Scriptures against him, 
from the Psalms and from the Hebrews, with passages from 
Lactantius and St. Augustine, as glibly as Solomon is now 
quoted to prove that every child must be whipped. Away, said 
they, you visionary, dreamer, enthusiast ; you are more fit fora 
monastery’s door-keeper than to undertake a voyage of discovery. 

Dr. Franklin had a theory that the lightning which comes 
from the clouds, and the electricity which can be excited by 
rubbing silk against glass, or flannel against sealing-wax, were 
the same substance. He subjected that theory to experiment, 
and, to the inexpressible honor and welfare of mankind, he 
proved it to be atrue one. Without the pre-existing theory, 
would he ever have sent up his kite, or used the key to catch 
the spark that was to illumine and bless the world ? 

What a splendid illustration of the value of theory has recent- 
ly been given to the world, in the department of astronomy. 
The motion of the planet, Uranus, was found to deviate from 
that which would be given it, by all the known bodies of the 
solar system. Here wasa problem. What was the cause of 
this deviation? A young French astronomer began to theorize. 
He said, perchance there is a body beyond, far away in the 
depths of space, which no telescope has yet reached, that may 
cause these fluctuations. If so, said he, let us ascertain the 
amount of all the known deviations of Uranus, and see what 
kind of a body would be adequate to cause them. By immense 
labor, working in the faith of his theory,—or perhaps, in this in- 
stance, working in the faith of a mere hypothesis,—the compu- 
tations were made. It was found that a body cf a given mass, 
and moving along a given curve, would explain the deviations 
observed. A telescope was directed to that part of the heavens 
occupied by the theoretical disturbing body, and there, at the 
first inspection, it was found,—a monument of the value of 
theory, coéval with the heavens where it shines. 
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Yet, both im the case of Columbus, and in the case of 
Leverrier, practice was necessary in order to verify the theory, 
and even to rectify some subordinate and incidental points 
into which the theory ran. Land was discovered, though it 
was not the East Indies, nor the territories of the Grand Khan. 
A planet was found, though it was but half as far off and half 
as large, as was anticipated. Here we see that theory and 
practice are each imperfect without the other ; and we learn the 
value of both when united. 

The intemperate man says to the physiologist, I cannot work 
without the stimulus of ardent spirits. Abstinence is a theory. 
[ stand upon centuries of experience ; you upon a theoretical 
idea or phantasm. 

‘The hereditary tyrant declares Free Government to be a 
theory. Men are born to be governed, says he, as a horse to be 
bitted ; just as the same tyrannical spirit, in a narrow sphere, 
says, every child must be flogged. So they scoff at, as theo- 
retic, all idea and effort of making men or children capable of 
self-government. 

Ou the other hand, it is said that the Chinese laws forbid 
anatomists to dissect the human body. But all physicians and 
surgeons must proceed upon a theory. So the Chinese have 
invented a theory of human organization ; they have filled it 
out with such minuteness, and they follow it with so much 
fidelity, that curable ailments become fatal ones, under the hand 
of the practitioner. Such are the abuses of theory divorced 
from practice, and of practice divorced from theory. 

Our doctrine then is, that all plans for reform and improve- 
ment which appear to the eye of reason to be safe and useful, or 
which have been successfully tried elsewhere, are entitled to a fair 
trial among ourselves; and if they be found to pass this ordeal 
successfully, they should be adopted. In so difficult and deli- 
cate a work as education, we would introduce no new measure 
until it is commended by reason, nor consider it as established, 
until actual trial has proved its usefulness. Our creed condemns 
the credulity that blindly adopts, as much as it does the arro- 
gance or the stupidity that blindly rejects. And we would go 
one step further, and say, that while we advocate progress, not 
only as the destiny but as the blessing of the race, we also hold 
that in all innovations, or tentative processes, it is better to be 
too cautious than too courageous. Like a careful engineer upon 
a railroad, we would slacken speed when rounding a curve. 

Still the great idea perpetually recurs, and it cannot be barred 
out of any rational mind, that the whole history of human ad- 
vancement and civilization is nothing but a history of innova- 
tions upon the then existing state of practice and belief; and 
yet there has always been a party clamorous and strenuous to 
hang up their opaque screen before the vision of the seers, to 
exclude the coming light. Until the fifteenth century, there 
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was no other way of multiplying the copies of books, but . 

the slow and tedious process of hand-writing. Books, there- 
fore, were exceedingly scarce aiid valuable, and the business of 
the copyists lucrative. Conceive then, what a commotion was 
made among them, when the art of Printing was invented, 
They did not stop with denouncing the inventor, as a theorist 
aud a visionary. ‘They charged the rapid multiplication of 
printed copies to the direct agency of the devil. And here we 
would observe, in passing, that bigots, albeit unintentionally, 
have done more honor to the devil, than to all other created ex- 
istences ; for to him, they have, in the first instance, ascribed 
all the improvements that ever blessed mankind. ‘The monks 
said, “If we do not put down printing, printing will put us 
down.” What an innovation upon the business of the haud- 
weaver, was the introduction of the power-loom ; and how 
many outbreaks among the rabble did it excite. How many 
stage coaches and baggage wagons, have the railroads thrown 
out of employ, as those, at an earlier date, superseded pack- 
horses and carriers-on-foot. Sir Walter Scott, in his ‘Tour to 
the Hebrides, gives an account of a violent commotion which 
was raging in one of the islands he visited, because some theo- 
rists had introduced the plough as a substitute for the hoe and 
spade, in preparing their fields for seed; aud we well recollect, 
when crossing the Alleghanies in a stage coach, a few years 
since, to have had for our fellow-passengers, some men, who, 
by the introduction of steamboats on the Mississippi, had been 
thrown out of the employiment of “ bush-whacking,” as it was 
called,—that is, of uavigating the old-fashioned flat-bottomed 
boats up and down the river,—and who stoutly, and no doubt 
sincerely, maintained, that the first man who launched a steani- 
boat on the Mississippi, ought to have been hung. ‘There 
never was but one greater innovation upon the practice and 
doctrines of all former times, than the establishment of Free 
Schools themselves; and this greatest, most offensive, and 
most violently resisted inuovation, since the world began, 
was the introduction of Christianity. Imagine, if you can, how 
the Levites, the Scribes and the Pharisees clamored for the 
preservation of the Mosaic ritual. With what canting tongues 
aud sanctimonious faces, they denounced and disdained the 
precepts that commanded men to act from higher motives, and 
to incuicate them in their teachings. How the sycophants of 
power and the political demagogues mocked at the Great Lead- 
er of the reform, and at last crucified him, and persecuted his 
followers even unto strange cities. It would make a most cap- 
tivating book, if some vivid genius, animated by a truly Chris- 
tian spirit, would write ont a suppositional report of the speeches 
made at some Rabbinical Association, against the new heresy ; 
or,—on the assumption that the Sanhedrim had a ‘‘ Government 
Gazette,”—would give us a few pages of Levitical argument 
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aud invective against the Sermon on the Mount; or make a 
translation of some pamphlet put forth by the Masters of the 
Old School, to defend the law of retaliation,—“an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth,” and “he that smiteth father or 
mother shall surely be put to death,’’-—against the milder doc- 
trines and the persuasions of the Gospel. Had this Back ward- 
looking or Retrogressive class ot men been born during a dark 
day, they would hi ive denounced the returning light af the sun 
as a Innovation ; or, if born during the deluge of Noah, would 
have remonstrated against the subsiding of the waters ! 

But this blind resistance to improvement contradicts the no- 
blest instincts of the race. It tends to beget its opposite. ‘The 
fanaticism of reform is only the raging of the accumulated wa- 
ters caused by the obstructions which an ultra conservatism has 
thrown across the stream of improvement : and revolution itself 
is but the sudden overwhelming and sweeping away of the im- 
pediments to progress, that should have been seasonably re- 
moved. The French Revolution was a frightful spectacle of a 
too rapid effort at reform. ‘The present condition of Ireland is 
a spectacle still more frightful, of an inflexible conservatism. 
Progress is the beneficent law of the race. We cannot be cir- 
cumscribed within the range of our fathers’ ideas, any more 
than we can use their old implements. ‘The manhood of the 
race cannot be confined within the swaddling-bands of its in- 
fancy. 

In the end, too, we may add, the party of Progress is sure to 
triumph. More or less rapidly, the new opinion supplants the 
old. Conservative age dies; hopeful youth succeeds to its 
powers. Not only so, but youth always out-numbers age ; for 
the ranks of life become thinner at every stage of its march. 
The law of advancement is just as certain as that men wish to 
better their coifdition. ‘I'he highest interests of individuals aud 
of communities can consist in nothing but in their embracing 
more and more truth in their belief, and more and mere wis- 
dom in their practice. Hence whenever sufficiently eulight- 
ened on any subject to see their own deficiencies, aud to devise 
meaus for supplying them, the intelligence of men will adopt 
what ignorance and prejudice had before discarded. 


lam sure truth never lost any thing by being spoken in love. 
I am of opinion that a principal reason why we are Lot more 
of one mind, is that we are not more of one heart. How soon 
they who feel heart to heart, begin to see eye toeye! ‘The 
way to think alike is first to feel alike ; and if the feeling be 
love, the thought will be truth. I wish, therefore, for the sake 
of sound doctrine, that the brethren would love one another.—- 
Dr. Nevins. 
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[For the Common Schoo! Journal.] 
FACTORS. 


Every number is divisible into units ; some numbers, as 3, 5, 7, &c., 
are divisible into units only, while other numbers are divisible into 
twos, threes, &c.; for instance, 4 is not only divisible into ones, but 
also into tzvos, as it consists of two twos, or of two times two. 6 is 
divisible into ones, into twos, and into threes, as it consists of two 
threes, or of three twos, that is, of two times three, or of three times 
two. 

Those numbers which are separable into units only, are called 
prime numbers. All others are called composite numbers. Every 
composite number is, evidently, susceptible of being divided into prime 
numbers ; and my object is to show how this division may be accom- 
plished, and the purposes to which it may be applied. 1 shall use the 
word numéer, to signify an integer, or integral number, and the word 
divide, when used without limitation, to signify a perfect division, that 
is, one without a remainder. 

Divisipiniry BY 2. 

Ist Rure. Every number that ends with either a cipher or an even 
number is divisible by 2. Because every number of two or more 
figures is composed of tens and units; and since one ten is divisible 
by two, any number of tens must be; and hence if the units are divisi- 
ble by two, the whole number must be so. 

Divisipiniry By 5. 

2d Rute. Every number that ends with a cipher or 5, is divisible 

by 5. The reason in this case is precisely similar to that in the last. 


Divistpinury BY 4. 
3d Rute. Every number, the last two figures of which are ciphers, 
or constitute a number divisible by 4, is itself divisible by 4; be- 
cause any number of three or more figures is composed of hundreds, 
and the last two figures. Now one hundred and, therefore, any num- 
ber of hundreds are divisible by 4; so that the divisibility of the whole 
number will depend on the last two figures. 


Divistpinity By 25. 

4th Rute. Every number the last two figures of which are ciphers, 
or constitute a number divisible by 25 is itself divisible by 25; for a 
reason entirely similar to the above. 

Divistgitity py 3 anp 9. 

5th Rute. Any number, the sum of whose digits, considered with 
reference to their absolute value, is divisible by 3 or by 9, is itself di- 
visible Ly 3 or by 9. Example, the number 6123 is divisible by 3 
because the sum of its digits, considered with reference to their abso- 
lute value, is 12, which is divisible by 3. 

The above number is not divisible by 9 because 12 is not so. In 
deciding whether a number is or is not divisible by 9 or 3, it is not at 
all necessary to add its digits. For instance, take 875632176. We 
notice in this number the digits 6, 6, and 3 ; these are divisible by three ; 
8+7 and 7+2 and 5+1 give numbers each divisible by 3, hence the 
whole number is so. In the same way 8+1, 7+2, 6+3, 5+7+6, 
give numbers each divisible by 9. 

Another method may be pursued. Take 5734628. In this exam: 
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ple 54-7 are 3 more than 9; 3 (remainder,) +3+-4 are | more than 
9; 1+6+2 are exactly 9; 8, the only remaining figure, is not divisi- 
ble by 9, and hence the number is not so. 

Jn order to see the reason of Rule Sth, we will consider a_particu- 
larease. Take 564827. If we subtract from the above number 7 
units, there will remain tens, hundreds, thousands, ten thousands, and 
hundred thousands. If from 10, 100, 1000, 10000, 100000, respect- 
ively, we subtract 1, there will be left in each case a number made up 
of 9s, and hence divisible by 9. If then, in the above example, we 
subtract two units from the two tens, eight units from the eight hun- 
dreds, four units from the four thousands, six units from the six ten 
thousands, and five units from the five hundred thousands, we shall 
leave in each case numbers divisible by 9, and of course by 8. Hence 
if from the above number, or from any number, we subtract the sum 
of its digits, the remainder will be divisible by 9 and by 3. Hence, 
too, if the sum of the digits taken with their absolute value, is divisi- 
ble by 9 or by 3, the whole number is divisible by 9 or by 3.. 

It is evident from the above, that the remainder, arising from the 
division of any number by 9, is the same as the remainder which 
arises from dividing the sum of its digits by 9. 

Proof of multiplication and division by casting out the 9s. For 
this purpose, in case of a multiplication, determine, by the assistance 
of the remark just made, the remainders which will arise, by dividing, 
respectively, the multiplicand and multiplicr by 9. Multiply these 
remainders together, and determine the remainder which arises bv di- 
viding this product by 9. Set this remainder aside. Now determine 
the remainder which arises by dividing the product of the original 
multiplier and multiplicand by 9; this remainder and the one just set 
aside must be equal, if the work is right. For example ; multiply 
4682 by 6785. The product is 31767370. By dividing the multipli- 
cand by 9, we find a remainder, 2. By dividing the multiplier by 9, 
we find a remainder, 8. The product of these remainders, 16, gives 
a remainder when divided by 9, of 7. ‘The same remainder is ob- 
tained by dividing 31767870 by 9. The reason of the above process 
may be exhibited thus,—let A and B represent the two given factors, 
let Q, Q’ represent the quotients, R and R’ the remainders arising 
from the division of the above numbers respectively by 9. 

Hence we have A=9xQ+R 

B=9x Q’+R’ 
AB=9? x QQ’+9x Q’R+9 x QR’'+ RR’ 

The first three terms of the product are evidently divisible by 9, 
hence the remainder arising from dividing AB by 9, will be the same 
as that which will arise from dividing RR’ by 9; and this is what we 
wished to show. 

In case of division, the above rule and demonstration evidently 
apply, if there is no remainder, by considering the divisor and quo- 
tient as the factors of the dividend. If there is a remainder, calling 
the dividend N, the divisor D, the quotient Q, and the remainder R, 
we have this equation.—N—DQ+R;; and we see that the remainder 
which results from the division of N by 9, is equal to the sum of the 
remainders, which result from the division of DQ by 9, and of the di- 
= of R by 9; from which sum we must, if necessary, cast out 
the Ys, 7 
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{For the Common School Journal, ] 


Evtract from a Teacher’s Address to the Parents of his 
Charge.—‘ Where your treasure is, there will your heart be 
also.” Yes, parents, whatever be that treasure, whatever be 
the object, or the objects which you most prize, around that 
object your heart, your affections, your deepest interests will 
twine. The efforts of your hands will obey the dictates of 
your hearts, and no labor will be spared to render the object of 
your love still more valuable and still more worthy of your high 
appreciation. 

Do you hold railroad or bank stock? How eagerly do you 
watch for the amount of the annual dividends! You fre- 
quently meet with your brother stockholders to examine the 
security of your investments,and to concert measures for the 
advancement of your individual and corporate interests. Are 
you a farmer? How often do you visit your laborers at their 
work, and how minutely do you inquire of them at night, re- 
specting their labors during the day. The market prices o! 
produce are carefully examined weekly, that you may not lose 
by fluctuations at the weekly sales. All this is right. But 
still more; you are a Parent, and in your childreu you have 
an investment whose value no finite powers of calculation can 
determine or compute. How often do you visit the school- 
room t witness the progress of your children as they are ad- 
vaneing in their pean for the high and responsible sta- 
tions of active life? 

How often have you sought an interview with teachers to 
inquire after the conduct and progress of your children in 
school ; to inquire whether they are obedient or refractory ; 
whether they are industrious or idle; whether they are ma- 
king progress commensurate with your wishes and the privi- 
leges which they enjoy; or whether they are spending their 
time in idleness or play ? 

{ know full well that your excuse for not visiting the school, 
isa “want of time.” But, parents, is this a valid excuse ? 
Retlect fora moment. Is it true that the most precious treas- 
ure committed to your care is your children? Is it true that 
their characters, their happiness and usefulness in this life, and 
their happiness in a future state are to depend, in a great meas- 
ure, upon their education while young? Is it true that your 
children are soon, very soon, to become men and women? 
that they are to form a conspicuous part of society ? that they 
are to dictate laws, habits and morals to future generations ? Is 
it true that they are possessed of powers of mind, capable of 
indefinite expansion,—powers that may be made the means of 
illimitable usefuloess or injury? Is it true that these minds 
are destined to an immortal duration? Is is true that these 
minds, now in embryo as it were, are entrusted to your care to 
be reared up and fitted for high and responsible stations in life, 
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and, so far as your influence may go, for final felicity? Is 
it true that the Common School is the most effectual aux- 
iliary in aiding you in this important enterprise and labor? 'l'o 
these queries, you give your entire assent. Is it true then, or, 
rather, ought it to be true, that you find no time to visit the 
school ? 

Parents and teachers ought to be one,—oue in their interests, 
one in their feelings, one in their aims, one in their efforts. 
They ought to feel that they are laboring for the same great 
end. 

Parents, will you, in future, try the experiment of visiiug 
the school more frequently ? If you find yourselves poorer for 
an occasional visit at the schoolroom ; if you do not rather find 
yourselves richly rewarded by these visits, I will reimburse 
you fully for your time and trouble. 

C. H. Norwat. 

Springfield, Jan. 1848. 





Extract from the Report of William A. Walker, Eszq., 
Superintendent of Schools for the city and county of New 
York. “Jam happy vo report, among other improvements im- 
pressed by the force of public opinion upon our institutions of 
education, that a gradual amelioration of the discipline of our 
schools is taking place, by the abolition of corporal punishment, 
The facility of accomplishing this in the ward schools is greatly 
heightened by the abandonment, in these schools, of the sys- 
tem of monitorial instruction,—the prolific souree, in my judg- 
meut, of this, as well as of many other serious evils, mental 
and moral, in the training of our youth. The employment in 
the ward schools, of a sufficient number of teachers, of mature 
age, has produced the proper proportion between the number of 
the teachers and the taught; enabling the former to exert a due 
and effective moral influence in the government of the pupils. 
Many of our Common Schools have abandoued the use of cor- 
poral punishment altogether, and one of the largest, and hith- 
erto most prosperous, of our new schools, was established on the 
avowed plan of dispensing with it. ‘This example, with that 
of others, is a daily proot of the eflicacy of mild measures, aud 
cannot fail of general imitation. Jn truth, the maxim is rap- 
idly fixing itself in the public mind, that the ability to govern 
by moral means an appropriate number of pupils, is a fair test 
of the capacity and fitness of the teacher. Failure to govern 
well a class of forty or fifty children, without the use of the 
rod, is fast coming to be considered an indication that the teach- 
er has mistaken his vocation. And lt must here take occasion 
to remark, as a fact withiu my oflicial observation, that the or- 
der and excellence of those schools is precisely of the highest 
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character, which in their government have dispensed altogether 
with corporal punishment.” 


In the passage which we have italicized above, Mr. Walker 
holds upa very high standard,—a standard which not more 
than five or six hundred of the Public School Teachers of Mas- 
sachusetts have as yet the ability and the honor to reach. Many 
are striving for it; more and more are attaining to it. May the 
prize, desirable and precious as it is, never be purchased at the 
expeuse of Orper.—Kp. 





PUTTING OUT WORDS. 


Nchoolmaster. Spell law. 

[st Boy. Lz-au, law. 

N. ‘There is no such letter in the alphabet as au. Next. 

Ist Boy (aside.) Well, there ought to be. 

2d Boy. Lea, law. 

NS. Next. 

2d Boy (aside.) But a is au in all and altar. 

3d Boy.  L-o, law. 

SN. Next. 

3d Boy (aside.) But o is au in or and order. 

4th Boy. L-a-u, law. 

S. Next. , 

Ath Boy (aside.) But what does l-a-u spell, if it don’t spell 
law, 1 should like to know ? 

5th Boy. L-a-u-g-h, law. 

S. L-a-u-g-h spells laugh, you blockhead. Next. 

5th Boy. Please, sir, does t-a-u-g-h-t spell ¢aft ? 

S. No; it spells taught. Next. 

6th Boy. L-e-o, law. 

S. Next. 

6th Boy. Please, sir, does not G-e-o-r-g-e spell George. 

S. Yes; but Le-o spells deo, the lion, a sign of the zodiac. 

7th Boy. L-o-a, law. 

S. Next. 

7th Boy (aside.) I’m sure b-r-9-a-d spells broad, 

Sth Boy. L-o-u-g-h, law. 

S. Next. 

8th Boy (aside.) Certainly o-u-g-h-t spells ought. 

9th Boy. L-a-w-e, law. 

S. Next. Now think, Sammy, there ’s a chance of getting 
clear to the head. 

9th Boy (aside.) But the very last word I spelled was a-w-e, 
and I got up by putting on the e. I don’t see what’s the use 
of thinking. 

10th Boy. L-A-W, LAW. 
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S. Well done, Sammy! Go upto the head. A pretty set 
of blockheads, nine of you, not to be able to spell a word of 
three letters. You won’t be very likely to practise daw, if you 
can’t spell it —Comstock’s Phonetic Magazine. 





A young lady of my acquaintance, who has charge of one of 
the departments in a boy’s school, in a neighboring city, states, 
that a lady came to her school one morning with her son, about 
twelve years of age, who “had been suspended from every 
other school in that section of the city, for truaney aud other 
bad conduct.” The mother said to her, “ He is a very bad 
boy. His father and I have whipped him and whipped him, 
but it does no good. You will be obliged to punish him, he is 
so very bad.” The young lady, immediately after the mother 
left the schoolroom, said to the boy, in a very kind and affec- 
tionate manner, (she was a cheerful and pleasant young lady,) 
“Charles, I wish you to go to Mr. ’s, in street, and 
take a letter for me ; and, as a matter of some importance to me, 
I wish you to go and return as soon as you can, without injury 
to yourself, and bring me an answer.” ‘The boy then, said the 
young lady, “ raised his head, (which, up to that time, had been 
dropped down,) and smiled. He took the letter, and judging 
from the time he was absent, and from his appearance when he 
returned, he must have run all the way there and back. I com- 
plimented him,” said the young lady, “ for the promptness, ex- 
pressed fears that he had injured himself in consequence of 
running so fast, and thanked him for his kindness in going for 
me; with all of which he seemed highly pleased. I then gave 
him a seat in a class, and for several days requested him to do 
errands for me; and,” she concludes, “I never had a better 
boy in school than Charles was, during the eighteen mouths 
which he attended my school.” This boy had most probably 
hever received any encouragement to do well before.—Lyman 
Cobb. 











Tue Troe Genttemax.—The forbearing use of power isa 
sure attribute of the true gentleman ; indeed, we may say that 
power, physical, moral, purely social or political, is one of the 
touchstones of genuine gentlemanship. The power which the 
husband has over his wife, in which we must include the im- 
punity with which he may be unkind to her, the father over 
his children, the teacher over his pupils, the old over the young, 
and the young over the aged, the strong over the weak, the 
officer over his men, the master of a vessel over his hands, the 
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magistrate over the citizen, the employer over the employed, 
the rich over the poor, the educated over the unlettered, the ex. 
perienced over the confiding, the keeper of a secret over him 
whom it touches, the gifted over the ordinary man, even the 
clever over the silly, —the torbearing and inoffensive use of all 
this power and authority, or a total abstinence from it, where 
the case admits it, will show the gentleman in a plain light, 
Every traveller knows at once whether a gentlemanly or a rude 
officer is searching his trunk. But the use of power does not 
only form a touchstone ; even the manner in which an individ- 

ual enjoys certain advantages over others, is a test. No gentle. 
nian can boast of the delights of superior health in the presence 
of a languid patient, or speak of good luck when in hearing of 
aman bent by habitual misfortune. Leta man who happily en- 
joys the advantages of a pure and honest life, speak of it toa 
a fallen criminal fellow-being, and you will soon see whether 
he be, iu addition to lis honesty, a gentleman or not. The 
zentleman does not needlessly and unceasingly remind an 
offender of a wrong he may have committed against him. He 
cannot only forgive ; ; he can forget ; and he strives for that no- 
bleness of soul and manliness of character, which impart suffi- 
cient strength to let the past be truly past. He will never use 
the power which the knowledge of an offence or false step, or 
an unfortunate exposure of weakuess, give hin, merely to enjoy 
the power of humiliating his nei: ehbor. A true man of honor 
feels humbled himse!f, when he cannot help humbling others. 
—Dr. Lieber. 


Ricut 1s Migut.—dAs sure as God liveth, as sure as the Holy 
one of Israel is the Lord of Hosts, the Almighty—right is might, 
and ever was and ever shall be so. Holiness is might ; meek- 
ness is might ; ; patience is might; humility is might; self- 
denial and self- sacrifice is might ; faith is might; love is might; 
every gift of the Spirit is mi; ht. The cross was two pieces of 
dead wood, aud a helpless, unresisting man was nailed to it; 
yet it was mightier than the world, and triumphed, and will 
ever triumph over it. Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
no pure holy deed, or word, or thought. Ou the other hand, 
might.—that which the children ot earth eall so,—the strong 
wind, the earthquake, the fire, perishes through its own vio- 
Jence, self-exhausied and sel{/-consumed ;—as our age of the 
world has been allowed to witness in the most signal example. 
Kor many of us remember, and they who do not, have heard 
from their fathers, how the mightiest man on earth, he who 
had girt himself with all might, except that of right, burst like 
a tempest-cloud, burnt himself out like a conflagration, and 
only left the scars of his ravages to mark where he had been. 
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Who among you can look into an infant’s face and not see a 
power in it mightier than all the armies of Attila or Napoleon ? 
—Archdcacon Hare. 





Puenacity in Empryo.— That’s right ; slap your mother’s 
face; naughty ma!” “ Pull John’s hair; so you may. See, 
there, he has a handful!” “ Pull pussy’s tail ; how she mews! 
‘Shaw ! it does not hurt her!” “ He’s sharp to look out for 
himself. How cunning he is in getting the best oue. ‘Trust 
him to take care of number one.” ‘ He’s a sly little rogue ; 
was not that a real trick?) Willy will know how to get out of 
ascrape.” “ Whata story that child has made up! Shell 
make a first-rate romance writer.” 

Look at children reared under such tuition as this, after they 
have ceased to be “ funny because they are so little.” 

Lay it down as a rule, never to smile at, nor in any way 
show approval of, any trait in a child which you would not 
wish should “ %row with its growth and strengthen with its 


strength.’—Mrs. BE. C. Allen. 





ScHooLmasTers aNnD Printers.—Goldsmith says, “ Of all 
professions, I do not know a more useful or honorable one than 
that of a schoolmaster ; at the same time, I do not see any 
more generally despised, or any where taleuts are less reward- 
ed.” 

“ Our Doctor” forgot to mention printers as being in the same 
category. The reason why these two classes are so much 
neglected, is obvious. Education and refinement are not neces- 
sary to mere animal life, and to live the sensuous reign of a 
day, is the highest ambition of too many. We wot of a printer 
who worked hard and manfully to get his bread by toil, but 
failed. He went to brewing beer, and made a fortune. He 
used to say every body had stomachs, whercas very few were 
blessed with heads.—Exch. pap. 


THe Love or Ereevom.—Nore can love freedom heartily 
but good men; the rest love not freedom, but license, which 
hever hath more scope or more indulgence, than under tyrauts. 
Hence it is, that tyrants are not oft offended by, nor stand 
much in doubt of, bad men, as being all naturally servile; but 
In whom virtue and true worth most are eminent, them they 
fear in earnest, as by right their masters ; against them lies all 
their hatred and suspicion.— Milton. 
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MORAL COSMETICS. 


Ye who would save your features florid, 
Lithe limbs, bright eyes, unwrinkled forehead, 
From age’s devastation horrid, 
Adopt this plan,— 
*T will make, in climates cold or torrid, 
A hale old man :— 


Avoid, in youth, luxurious diet ; 
Restrain the passions’ lawless riot ; 
Devoted to domestic quiet, 
Be wisely gay ; 
So shall ye, spite of age’s fiat, 
Resist decay. 


Seek not, in Mammon’s worship, pleasure, 

But find your richest, dearest treasure 

In books, friends, music, polished leisure ;— 
The Mind, not sense, 

Make the sole scale by which ye measure 
Your opulence. 


This is the solace, this the science, 
Life's purest, sweetest, best appliance, 
That disappoints not man’s reliance, 
Whate’er his state ; 
But challenges, with calm defiance, 
Time, fortune, fate. 
—London Weekly Dispatch. 


Our correspondent ** A.” takes exception to a few words of 
criticism on a book noticed in the Jast number of the ‘*‘ Common 
School Journal, Extra,’—that for Feb. 15, 1848. Expressing 
ho opinion respecting the justness of that criticism, we would here 
observe that we are not responsible for any opinion, contained in 
any number of the Journal, which does not bear our name in the 
imprint. Mr. fowle was Editor as wellas Publisher of the ‘* Ex- 
tra”, referred to ; and, in the ‘* Extra” for Jan. 15, he expressly 
says, * It may be necessary and just to remark, that the Editor of 
the Journal has never had any hand in the preparation of our Ex- 
tras, nor is he hereafter to be held accountable for any thing they 
may contain.’ It should be understood, therefore, that the Jour- 

nals which bear our name as Editor, and the Extras which bear 
Mr. Fowle’s name as Publisher, are separate enterprises, and neith- 
er of us Is responsible for any thing said by the other. 





-_ All Onannsiaitiine, Newspapers, and Periodicals, for 
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